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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of performance-based teacher 
education learning packages focusing upon specific professional 
competencies of vocational teachers, this learning module deals with 
assisting students in developing self-discipline. It consists of an 
introduction and four learning experiences. The first learning 
experience covers the concepts of and important considerations- 
.involved in classroom discipline. Examined next are acceptable 
standards of behavior for the vocational classroom and lab9ratory. 
The third learning experience involves making a critique of 11 case 
studies of the ways in which hypothetical teachers handle classroom 
discipline problems. In order to complete the final learning 
experience, the vocational teacher must help students to develop 
self-discipline in an actual teaching situation. Each learning 
experience contains an enabling objective, an overview, one or more 
learning activities, and a feedback instrument (either a self-check 
or a teacher performance assessment form). (MN) " 
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FOREWORD 



This module.is one of a senes of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were idenufied and venfied 
through research as being important'' to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. 
Each module provides learning expenences that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates with cntenon-referenced as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor s, trainers) performance of 
the specified competency The matenals are designed for use by 
teachers^n-training working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials. ^ 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
plannii^ and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservice teachers, as well as busmess-indus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests The materials are intended for use by universities and 
£ colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary mstitu- 
"-tions. local education. agencies, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Categones A- J are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, institutions, and agencies partiapat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, and refinement of these 
very significant training matenals. Calvin J. CotreH directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon wh\ch these 
modules are based and also directed the cumculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972 Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972 - 1974 Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules, over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials' apd 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement 



Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missoun - 
Columbia Preliminary tesbng of the matenals was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 
Advanced testing of the matenals was earned out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College, Colorado State University, Ferns State Col- 
lege. Michigan. Flonda State University, Holland College, P.E I., 
Canada: Oklahoma State University, Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey. State University College at Buffalo, New York, Temple 
University. Pennsylvania, University of Anzona, University of 
Michigan-Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin Cities, University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Colorado, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of Tennessee' Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the world. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as.the passage of time 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the onginal matenals Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the senes, covering the areas of sending 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students* 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education This addition required the articulation of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their rdes 
in the revision of the original matenals Lois G Harnngton, Cath- 
erine C King^Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associ- 
ates, for revision of content and resources, Cheryl M. Lowry 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications, and Barbara 
Shea for art work Special recognition is extended to George w 
Smith Jr . Art Director at AAVIM, for supervision of the module 
production process 

Robert E Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 




THE NATIONAL CENHR 
FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

' THE OHO STATE UNIVERSJTY 
«960 KENNY ROAD COLUMBUS OHIO *32>0 

Th© National Center for Refsearch m Vocattonal Education's mis- 
sion IS to increase the ability of divdrse agenaes, ir^trtutions, and 
organizations to sdtve educational problenis relating to indrvKlual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fuifiHsits mission by. 

• Generating knowledge through research . 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evatuatmaindividual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for national planning and pol»cy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• .Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 
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The Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAVIM) IS a nonprofit national institute. 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
dJVisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for ejfcellence in instructional matenals 

Direction is given by a representative from each of th© stated 
provinces and terntones AAVIM also v^rks closely with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry 



INTRODUCTION 



Obviously, the ultimate purpose of all your training 
as a teacher is to enable you to effectively instruct the 
students who will be in your classes. However, you 
can be brilliant in your subject area and conscien- 
tious in following good educational techniques, but if 
your students are not listening— and attending— all 
your preparation is wasted. This is where the concept 
of discipline comes in. In order for your classroom to 
be a productive place, an environment conducive to 
^teaming must be maintained. 

TTiere is increasing evidence that the amount of 
"time on task" is a critical factor in the amount 
of student learning. Anything that lessens the stu- 
dent's time on task— whether this is nonproductive 
behavior on the part of the student him/herself or 
a distraction or disturbance caused by another 
sttJdent— tends to decrease learning. Thus, a well- 
ordered classroom is not just an end in itself; it is a 
positive contribution to student achievement. 

You, the teacher, are responsible for establishing 
this environment, either externally or by developing 



self-discipfine within the students. Because this re- 
sponsibility belongs to the teacher, some sources 
feel that the fault for any disciplinary problem lies 
more often with the teacher than with the students. 
However, according to Dreikurs, "If a salesman fails 
to overcome customer resistance, he is fired. If a 
teacher fails to overcome student resistance, the 
student is failed.*'^ In other words, the failure of the 
teacher to maintain an environment conducive to 
leaming is transferred, unfairty, to the students. 

To be successful on the job and to get along well in 
society, all students must develop a reasonable pat- 
tern of self-discipline. This module is designed to 
help you to (1) identify and use classroom proce- 
dures that will serve to develop in students the ability 
to discipline themselves and (2) develop the type of 
environment that allows leaming to take place. Since 
student discipline tends to be a major problem pri- 
marily for secondary, rather than postsecondary, vo- 
cational teachers, this module is generally couched 
in tenns of the secondary-school-aged student. 





1 . Rudotf Dretkurs. Psychology in the C/ass/oom; A MantjaJ for Teachers 
(New Yofk, NY: Harper 8^ Row Publishers, Inc.. 1 968), pp 36. 37. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 




Ei^abling Objectives: ? 

1., After completing the, required reading, 'demonstrate 
knowledge of the concepts of |Euid important considera- 
tions involved in dassroom disdplipe (Learning Experi- 
ence f). V 

2. After reviewing relevant materials, develop acceptable , 
standards of behavior for the vocational classroom and 
laboratory (Learning Experience If). 

3. *Given several case studies describing how hypothetical 
teachers handled classroom discipline problems, cri- 
tique the performance of those teaphers (Learning Ex- 
pehence III), 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
' developing a lesson plan, ff you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gain this skill. One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities in the fol- 
k}wing module: 
• Oev^e/op a Lessor? P/an, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and tfie location of 
these resources, (2) to locate additional references in your< 
occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in setting 
up activities with peers or obsen^ations of skilled teachers, 
if necessary. Your resource person may also be contacted 
If you have any difficulty with directionsor in assessing your 
progress at anytime. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Discipline resources (models, references, media, and 
assessment instruments) that you can review for more 
information and tohelp you clarify your own philosophy 
of discipline (see sample 1, pp. 11*14, for specific cita- 
tions), 

A resource person and lor peers with whom you can 
discuss classroom discipline. , 



Learning Experience II 

Required 

School and district policy manuals that you can re- 
view. 

A safety handbook in your occupational specialty that 
you can review. % 
' A resource person to evaluate your written guidelines 
'for acceptable standards of k)ehavior. ' 
Optional 

An experienced teacher whom you can observe de- 
^ veloping classroom poiid^ with students. 

\ Learning Experience 111 

Required 

3 peers to work with you in discussing and critiquing 
case studies (required only if you select this altenpate 
activity). 

Learning Experience IV / 

Required ^ 
Ar7 actual teaching situation in which you can assist 
students iadeveloping self-discipline. 
A resource person to assess your competency in as- 
sisting students in developing self-discipline. 



General Information 

For information about the* general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For mdre 
in-depth information on how to use the modules in teacher/ 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: I 

-^The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help on^nt presen/ice and 

* insen^ice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupiational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well as 
a listing pf the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. <^ 
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Learning Experience I 




OVERVIEW 




Enabling ^ After completing 4he required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the con- 
A cePts of and important considerations involved in classroom diajipline. 



Activity 



\ * M ^il' be reading the information shbet.'An Introduction ta Discipline. 
\ 1 pp. 6-10. 

/ ' ■ ■ ■ 



°P*!?Sf I ^ You may vwsh to meet with your resource person and/or peers to discuss the 
Activitu ^ discipline resources you have reviewed. « Hv«n»ioaisci«sine 




uv.iy _j Yfuwilltwdemonstratingknpwledgeoftheconc^tsofand 
4; Ji ' "® 'nvolved In dassroorn discipline by cbmpletirigfie Self^Jheck, p. 15. 

' ' ' ' / . 



ted^acki^^C^^^^ by cohipaHng vpur completed Sel^ 



/ 

I 



Activity 



Developing^good student discipline in th6 vocational classroom and fabomtory 
is not necessarily an innate ability or an art. There are very specific techniques 
of preparation and execution that can t>e applied-^and you can learn how to do 
it. Read the following information sheet to leam what preventive measures you 
can use to deter problems and how to handle problems that might arise in spite 
of your best planning efforts. 



AN INTRODUCTIpIyi TO DISCIPLINE 



Discipline is far npo^a thin handing out punish- 
ments; however, the word disbipline has some nega- 
tive, limiting connotations gener^y associated with it. 
|n the past, words such as restraint, repression, and 
standardization were considered to be synonymous 
with discipline. This conception of discipline assumed 
the existence of iron-handed teachers, representing 
tradition, who ruled by inspiring fear and by enforcing 
their mies and external standards. The emphasis was 
on penalties. The students in this situation conformed 
to these external restraints with unquestioning obedi- 
ence—quietly and passively repressed. 

The contemporary concept of discipline entails 
creating an environment conducive to the develop- 
ment of self-control in students. Instead of repressing 
students' interests, the teacher is aware of individual 
differences and guides students' interests toward con- 
structive ends. Standards irt this environment are un- 
derstood by the students, and the emphasis is on 
rewards rather than penalties. There is concern with 
developing good student-teacher relationships in a 
^ spirit of cooperation and mutual tryst. 




Unfortunately, this latter concept can also yield 
negative results if handled improperiy. On occasion, 
teachers have interpreted ttiis concept as meaning 
unlimited freedom. Freedom is not unlimited nor 
does it imply permissiveness. A classroom is a com- 
munity of individuals and, as such, ttiere need to be 
some freedoms and some responsibilities— some 
open areas and some constraints— else there will be 
chaos to r^lace the old order of repression. 



To reach ttie golden mean between repression 
and chaos, one concept witii which you need to b^ 
familiar is preventive discipline: setting up an envi- 
ronment in which discipline problems will not occur. 
Don't expect ttiis ideal state to ever materialize com- 
pletely, but striving always in ttiat direction as if it 
were possible can only be constmctive; it can'thurt. 

Preventive Measures 

Most experienced teachers agree tiiat the first 
week of school is the most important. If, during ttiat 
time, you can establish firmly your expectations re-, 
garding rights and responsibilities, you're more than 
halfway there. Ohce control or order is established, 
you can always relax yout control. If it is not es- 
tablished initially or if it is lost, it is exti-emely difficult 
to reestablish. Students almost invariably test new^ 
teachers. If you are firm yet fair and consistent to 
begin with, ttiey will probably cease to test you, and 
you will probably not be retested at each new turn in 
the road. 

Knowledge -and planning are two keys to a good 
learning environment. Before you ever step into ttiat 
room full of students, you need to be well versed in 
your subject area (and to work to stay cun-ent in your 
field by reading or attending meetings). You need to 
know how learning occurs, and yoU need to be ttior- 
oughly familiar with all school policies and regula- 
tions. You should also be aware of student peer 
group standards and behavior patterns. Teachers 
can easily misunderstand signals coming from stu- 
dents when ttiey are not "tuned in" to ttie peer pres- 
' sures students may be experiencing. 

Not only should you yourself be well prepared; 
a well-organized classroom or laboratory is also 
needed to promote a good environment for learning. 
You need to have your room, equipment, and sup- 
plies ready and functional and to develop standards 
or routines for ttieir use in nomial and in emergency 
situations — a place for everything and everything in 
its place. For example, plan the laboratory so ttiat 
students do not need to disrupt each other's work in 
order to get tools or supplies. Space out the wort< 
stations so there is sufficient "elbow room."^ 



2. To gain skill in organizing an effective laboratory, you may wish to refer to 
Module E-8, Organize the Vocational Utxyatofy. 
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standardization of this sort provides security and 
minimizes tensions. 

Plan to provide for physical comfort m your room.. 
A room that appeals to the senses (e.g., attractive 
and interesting to look at, uncrowded, well lighted, 
well ventilated, not too hot or cold) will gid you in 
maintaining student interest. You know yourself that, 
if you Ye uncomfortable, your misery takes up all your 
thoughts and energies. Work to keep outside noise 
and laboratory noise as I6w as possible. 

Have a seating plan prepared. You may not want to 
have assigned seats all year, or your onginal pian 
may have to be changed as you know your students 
and their tendencies better. However, starting with a 
temporary seating pl&n serves two immediate pur- 
poses: it aids you in keeping control before you know 
your students, and it can aid you in teaming your 
students! names quickly. 




Knowing names is deceptively important. As long 
as a student knows he/she is anonymous, he/she 
feels more free to misbehave. Without names, the 
classroom is impersonal. Learning those names is 
an important step toward developing good teacher- 
student relationships. 

Finally, have your lesson plans prepared and 
ready to go. Plan enough to fill the whole period. One 
of the easiest ways "to encourage problems is to 
create a situation in which students are either bored 
or idle Get the class busy and active right away. 
Begin some form of laboratory work on the second 
day of the semester. Each day, get the class moving 
without delay. Use your material and your personality 
to motivate and involve your students nght from the 
start. ^< 

On that first day of class, get to your room earty and 
greet students at the door. Begin class promptly and 
get students seated quickly according to your seating 
chart. Move around the room and be aware of whafs 
going on, but don't get hung up on trivia. Keep a 
sense of humor. 

Find something pleasant ta^ay to each student. 
Act as thou gh you are anticipating a great year. Show 



enthusiasm for your subject. TeJI students about 
some of the exciting and interesting things th^y will 
be doing. Tell them^for example, ttiat by the end of 
the course they will be able to perform 27 (or what- 
ever) new skills, e 

Cover school rules and your initial classroom stan- 
dards; make sure students understand them; and 
be firm about your intention to uphold those rules 
and standards. Then, get moving on content matters 
relevant to your vocational-technical area (i.e., a les- 
son) For your first lesson, try to select a short,5imple 
skill that is an attention-grabber— something that 
students will just enjoy learning and doing. 

Remember, before you start anything, make sure* 
you have everyone's undivided attention first, and be 
sure any directions you give are clear. If students are 
not paying attention or don't understand what they 
are to do, their minds can turn to other, less construe- 
tive ways of filling their time. 

Your knowledge of good teaching techniques will 
also help alleviate any problems that may tend to 
occur during those early weeks. In planning your 
lessons, vary Activities; do not rely on just lecture or 
just discussion or just lab or just independent study. 
Watch students' attention spans, and be prepared to^ 
change your pace or technique if interest is waning. 
Use audiovisual aids, as appropriate, to enliven 
lessons. 

Since people work best at what they want to 
do, plan lessons that have students' interests in 
rnind.v^ This is not to say that you should teach only 
. what they are interested in. Rather, your job is- to 
relate your subject to student needs and interests 
where possible. 

For reasons that are not entirely clear, there ap- 
^pear to be less discipline problems and destruction of 
property in competency-based education (CBE) , 
programs than in conventional ones— perhaps be- 
cause students have greater responsibility for their 
own learning. To encourage this trend in CBE pro- 
grams, the teacher needs to have all of the learning 
materials and facilities ready for use by students and 
t© guide student learning activities so that every stu- 
dent is progressing at his or her own best rate. 

Knowing student interests and knowing how to 
deal with students is only possible if you know your 
students. Granted, classroom control needs to be fair 
and impartial, but each class is made up of distinct 
individuals, and sq fair and impartial become relative 
terms. Being very firm may be necessary with one 
student; another student may crumple under the 
same approach. 



3 To gam, Skill in fdentifying students needs and interests and using ttiis 
information to guide your instructional planning, you may wish to refer to 
Module B- 1 . Determine Needs and Interests of Students 



If you know all your students well and recognize 
their individual differences, you can use this knowl 
edge to give each one the motivation and encourage- 
ment needed to develop a positive attitude toward 
your class. You can allot to all students the classroom 
responsibilities they can handle. You can know who 
your natural classroom leaders are and use them to 
help you accomplish your goals.^ Sharing classroom 
responsibilities and leadership with students cah 
make your classroom a cooperative environment— 
instead of ^ place where you call the plays and then 
pray that the students carry them out. 

Knowing your stupJents doQS not mean being able to 
label them. School records and fellow teachers can 
provide you with helpful information to orient you to 
your school and your students, but beware. It's easy to 
fall into the trap of listening to some Well-meaning 
teacher who says, "Watch John Jones very carefully 
He's likely to be trouble." Or, "Don't expect much from 
Charley. He's very slow." Don't doom students from the 
start by labeling them — by predetermining their abil- 
ities or behavior. This can result in the condition of 
self-fulfilling prophecy, you expect students to mis- 
behave, they know it, and they live up to your expecta- 
tions. 

Another potential trap: you may be reluctant to 
enforce your expeqted standards with the special/ 
exceptional students in your class, particularly those 
who are handicapped. However, within the limita-* 
tions of their abilities, you need to require the same 
standards of behavior of thesp students as of the 
other studerits, even though you might find it initially 
p'ainful to'do so. You will be doing a disservice to 
these students, and slowing their development, if you 
do not help them to reach acceptable levels of self- 
discipline. 

On the other hand, if you truly do expect all your 
students to cooperate and to produce, your expecta- 
tions increase the chances of that happening. If stu- 
dents know you have respect and regard for them, 
they will hate to let you down. Know your students 
with more than just your head. Be yourself. Be hu- 
maa Students are people, you are a person. People 
are not perfect. Be honest, frank, and sincere. Be 
patient with their imperfections, and they'll be patient 
with yours. Again, the key concept is cooperation. 

Finally, you need to enlist parents in your program of 
preventive discipline measures. Don't wait until after 
a serious situation has arisen in order to contact them. 
You can telephone a student's parents after the first 
few days of class. You can, for example, introduce 
yourself as Sarah's vocational teacher You can tell the 
parent that you're glad Sarah is in your class. That you 



4 To gam skHi in using appropriate techniques to gather information 
about your students, you may wish to lofei to Module F 1, Gathei Student 
Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques, and Module F-2. Gather 
Student Data Through Personal Contacts 



expect that she is going to do very well. That she has 
already learned two new skills and passed a test — 
which she will have done if your program starts well. 
End of conversation. , , 

In reality, time may not allow this kind of <:ontact'to 
any great extent. Furthermore, some parents may 
not encourage it. And, in some cases, it may be too 
contrived an approach. Thus, it is important that you 
seek opportunities for other contacts with parents. 
Such contacts can be made duhng school events 
such as PT.A, meetings, sports events, awards as- 
semblies, opQn houses, parents nights, and so on. 

Do not underestimate how much of a difference 
such contacts can make to your classroom discipline. 
Years ago, when a student came home and said, 
"Miss Adams gkve me detention today, and it wasn't > 
fair," the general tendency was for the parents 
to support the teacher. They assumed that Miss 
Adams— the college-educated authority figure — 
was justified and that their offspring must have done 
something to merit the disciplinary action. 

In today's atmosphere of individual rights and 
large, impersonal populations, however, the reverse 
tendency is more often true. The parents assume 
that the teacher is wrong and that their child is inno- 
cent. In many cases, parents not only immediately 
stand up for the rights of their sons and daughters, 
but they will also go straight to the top to demand 
those rights. 

This kind of adversary relationship is far less likely 
to develop if parents know you— personally— as a 
whole human being who walks and talks and smiles 
and relates to them. They will tend to tjiink twicQ 
about the story" they're t>eing told at home. In addi- 
tion, frequently, their automatic response will be to 
give you a call (after all, they know you) to talk the 
situation over and find out what really happened. 

This is, then, essentially a preventive technique in 
the sensfe that, when students know that you know 
their dad or mom and vice versa and that you com- 
municate with them periodically, they will generally 
be less likely to try to "get away with something " in 
your class. ^ 

Self-Discipline^ 

When you have gotten a good start on knowing 
your students and gaming their cooperation ar^ con- 
fidence, it is time to take another step toward prevent- 
ing discipline problems. You may have eliminated 
temptations, created a good environment, andtaught 
only interesting lessons. However, the emphasis is 
still on you, the authonty. and on external control. 
Discipline should be a joint effort. Your ultimate job 
is to create a situation in which students are SQlf- 
disciplined— self-directed as a group and individu- 
ally. 
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One method for helping students learn self-disci- 
plme IS to involve them in modifying or developing 
their own class rules. If they understand the need for 
a rule and are involved in creating it, they will be more 
inclined to comply with that rule. Identify, with your 
students, areas in which problems have been arising 
or might arise. Then, you and your students can 
develop a rule covering that problem. Rules are not 
just applicable to such conditions as noise and horse- 
play A vocational laboratory needs rules covering 
such things'as equipment, supplies, cleanliness, and 
'above all, safety.^ 



X 



Start with a few rules; don't ovenvhelm students 
with do's and don'ts. Any rule should be specific, 
' short, and reasonable. And there must be a payoff! 
It IS preferable to state rules positively and to stress 
reasons for obeying them (e.g.. businesses and in- 
dustries have rules— employees must abide by 
them) But students must be aware of the fact that 
there are consequences for failing to comply. These 
consequences can be decided by the group when 
they are preparing the rules. 

These rules, when completed, should be posted 
and reviewed occasionally, not just when someone 
has broken one If you work with the group to develop 
these classroom guidelines, chances are" that the 
group will apply peer pressure to ensure that the 
rules are followed. Peer pressure can be much more 
effective th an adult authority in affecting behavior 

Developing self-discipline in an individual student 
is not a clear-cut task with a ready-made formula. If 
students are involved in classroom proceedings and 
in the ir own learning, if they are given responsibility 
within the class, if they have a teacher whofli they 
trust and with whom they wish to cooperate, and if 



5 To gajn skill m directing activities in tho laboratory, you may wish (o refer 
to Module E-9, Manage the Vocational Laboratory 



they are encouraged to think critically ^d to make 
decisions, they have a sound basis for beginning to 
develop self-discipline. 

It does not happen overnight. You don't teach self- 
discipline one day and expect it to exist the next day. 
It is something that develops continuously, and prob- 
ably slowly, as a result of your attitude as a teacher 
and the environment you create. 

Think of your leg muscles. If you exercise them 
sensibly but/igorously every day, they will slowly 
develop. If >/e{u coddle thpse muscles and never use 
them, they Will atrophy arfd become worthless. 

Likewise, iihyoLLSPiother students with your exter- 
nal control, through fear or love, they will have to rely 
on that external control to function. They need to be 
slowly given the opportunities necessary to develop 
their own self-control. 

WhjBn Problems Occur 

In spite of all your positive efforts to prevent disci- 
pline problems from arising and in spite of your efforts 
to enable students to discipline themselves, you will 
encounter problems. The following is a list of do 's and 
don'ts to keep in mind when a discipline problem 

does, in fa^t, occur: 

< , 

Do rememberthateveryone makes mistakes. 

• Do remember what you know about the indi- 
vidual you're dealing with 

• Do avoid sarcasm and ridicule. 

• Do keep your control, don't punish in the heat of 
anger. ^ j 

• Do use common sens©. 

• Do find out all the facts from all sides before 
acting.^ When in doubt about the facts of a situa- 
tion, it's better to do nothing than to inflict an 
unfair punishment (but keep your eyes open for 

4i further clues). 

• Do act as soon as trouble begins to show itself 

• Do give the student an opportunity tosave face. 

• Do use peer pressure to move the student into 
positive behavior before he/she seriously mis- 
behaves. 

• Do reprimand in private 

• Do reject the behavior, not the person. 

• Do consider the student's feelings. 

• Do remember that behavior is caused, so don't 
just-curb the behavior. Work on the causes (i.e., 
fear, resentment, insecurity, or a need for atten- 
tion or affection). 

• Dofocuson students' strong points, don't just list 
their errors. You can't build on weaknesses,' only 
strengths. 

• Do be consistent and fair in your discipline. 

• Do your own disciplining except in exceptional 
cases or cases in which the school code requires 
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you to refer the case to the office (e.g., fighting). If 
a student is sent to the office Jo be disciplined, it 
does not improve your classroom control, only 

• you can-do that. 

• Do admit an error when you make one. 

• Do drop the subject once it is settled; don't hold 
the experience up to the student forever after. 

• Do be always on the lookout for new, more effec- 
tive ways to handle a particular situation. 



• bon't take poor behavior personally. 

• Don't threaten— a threat can become a dare; 
and a student may take you up on it. 

• Don't promise anything you can't or worr't carry 
out. 

• Don't argue, arguments are not rational. Not 
only will arguing worsen what is already a prob- 
lem situation, but you'll Ipse— maybe not liter- 
ally, but in terms of control and poise, you will be 
the loser. 

• Don't bluff, students may call you on it. 

• Don't make deals or bribes. Those are tricks, not 
techniques, and students catch on quickly. 

• Don't give in just to be popular; you won't be. 

• Don't create situations. Unrealistic demands on 
yourpart force students to defy you. 

• Don't preach, act. Repeating what was known 
but not obeyed does not change a thing. 



• Don't punish yourself in the process. If you en- 
force a punishment that is obviously inconve- 
nient for you, the student may gloat ove^ his/her 
success and try it again. 

• Don't assign school work as a punishment. 
You're merely creating or reinforcing thejdea 
that schoolwork is, in fact, something negative 
and painful. 

• Don't force apologies. You're merely encourag- 

• ing the student to lie. 

• Don't punish the whole group when you can't 
find out who the real culprit was. Jhis is unfair, 
and students will not respect you for it. 

• Don't resort to corporal punishment. Its cor- 
rective effect on behavior is short-lived. Its nega- 
tive effect on developing a cooperative student- * 
teacher relationship can last a long time. 

Two final points. First, in spite of the emphasis on 
"punishment" in ttiis last section, remember always 
that your ultimate goals are cooperation, produc- 
tivity, and self-discipline. Whenever you are con- 
sidering what to do in the face of a broken rule, make 
sure that your action^does not ruin your chances of 
attaining those goals. Again, be firm, but fair, and try 
to accentuate the positive.® Second, remember that 
there are district and/or school policies. Your plan 
of action must always comply with these policies. 



6 To gam skill in employing a variety of reinforcement techniques to en- 
courage desirable t)ehaviOrs and discourage undesirable ones, you may 
wish to refer to Module C- 13, Employ Remforcement Techniques 
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Because of the public's concern with a lack of discipline and an increase of 
violence and vandalism in today's schools, there has been a wealth of ma- 
terials produced on the subject. You can benefit from this abundance of very 
useful sources. 

Sample 1 lists a large number of (1) resources concerning discipline models 
and techniques, (2) media covering various aspects of discipline, (3) assess- 
ment instruments that you can use.to measure the status of discipline in your 
school or your attitudes or the attitudes of others toward discipline, and 
(4) reference books on the topic of discipline. 

You may wish to review some of these resources in order to learn more about 
the subject and to help you clarify your own philosophy of discipline. Some of 
these resources can also help you understand how classroom discipline fits 
into the context of total-school discipline. ^ 

You may wish to meet with your resource person and/or peers who are also ' 
taking this module. In this meeting, you could (1) discuss the resources and (2) 
share discipline problems and solutions from your personal experiences. For 
example, you might select some of the "do's and don'ts"'On pp. 9-10 that you 
^1<nW to be true because you have been in a class in which a teacher did or did 
nottollow the advice. Then, you could describe what the teacher did and the 
consequences of that action in terms of studer^t reactions an.d/or classroom 
discipline. 
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SAMPLE 1 



RESOURCES G0Nt5ERNING DISCIPLINE 



Models and Techniques 

Reality Therapy 

^^1^1 recommends that punishment be 
canned. Instead the emphasis Is on helping students 
^^^nf °^ Rl^s alternative actions. Ac- 

cording to this approach, the teacher must (1) l:e per- 
sona^. (2) focus on present l:ehavior. (3) have student 
evaluate own behavior 4 develop plan With studentfor 

i*=S°"f '.f"** commitTTZtSlplSi 
Stn<^«ioH®"'- given "fime 

ourtosettledownbeforemakingplansforimprovemenl 

WlliamGlasser/?ea%777erap/ (New York. NY; Harper 
and Row Rubhshers. 1965) , 

LEAST 

According to Roger Erskine. who heads the discipline ' 

State Teacher Associa- 
non, ^e LEAST program teaches teachers how to do 
as Irttle as possible to maintain control, because anv 
h^„r" *^f^'^ a disruption in responding to misbe!^ 
hawior. you lose teaching time.- LB^STstlhds forfl^ 
ftre s^eps in volved: (1) Ieav6 tlie behavior alone, (2) end 

"lo-^ fully to the 

tK.H^t'"on^/c?!!™^*'°"' out directions to . 
progreS studenfs misbehaviors and 

L£4Sr (Washington. DC: National Education Associa- 
tion, ri.d.). 

g]J«*atlc Management Plan for Schooj Discipline ' 

This system* is "based on-the belief that a school con- 
m!^w^*v-Il!?^®P®!Ilf'^"^ organizational components. 
S^?' which exert some impact on the creation and 
resolution of student behaWor problems." Seven key 
o^izational components, a list of SMPSD^oals and 
recommendations, and a school discipline assessment 
.lom we provided to help educators develop a school 
discipline management plan: - 

S^'^LV "''^J Duf^e. Wanag/ng Student Behavior Prob- 
Sge^SO) ^^• ^'"'""^ University, Teachers 

Teacher EfTectlveriess training j[T-E.t.) 
AccoMing to T-ET., teachers. spend too much time us- 
mg mpresstve and poWer-Based methods that invite 
student resistance, retaljatlpri. andTebellion. Students 
^° ^^^ ^ voice iii decision making; Cbmraunlca- 
tion is of pnmary importance to; discipline; in T.E.T, 
'! ^' et- whomever ownsproblems~bQ re^ 
spojislble for solving them (problem ownership). If the 
sfudent owns the problem, the teacher's role Is to pro- 
vide a-sounding .board anklet the sturfent solve the 

/ 



SSi tho^"" listening). If the teacher 

S„^ll£'°,''i®I['' ^^^f^^ to communicate to 
Iff^S ^^^f'f .behavior is causing the problem, what its 
*® *^^*^?r^f"*' makes the teacher . 
n^h tH^^^^lf^li' teacher and stuaents own the 
i*®^^'*' T^HSt use problem solving to work 
out an acceptable solution (negotiatioii). 

V^fl^^AJl^^''^'' ^l^o^f^ness Training (New 
York. NY: David McKay Company, 1975). \ ^ 

Assertive Discipline ^ 

The b^fs of assertive discipline is that educators need 
to set firm and consistent limits for students.- while re- 
membering each student's needfor warmtharid positive 
In insenrice;tralnlrig ssssibhSi teachereTeam 

setlffits. (3) to use positive folldwvthroljgh. (4) to pff 
and (5) to ask for help, The assertive.teacher brn^i^ 
ately recognizes ahd reinforcM.-appro behavior 

but does not toleratebdHaviormata 
ing and learning. , 

\^JX^V^^J^SM^'P'^^ ^ Take Charge Ap- 
Transactional Analysis 

Transactional ari:alysis can be a method oT enhandna 
classroom communication;. Three 0gb states-parent 

2S^<^n*w^^' '^'^ pay- attentjqq-to. What 'goes on 
bejween twp orrnore persons, yakccordingto this theory 
^PlffnenWtranslsctlon^^ 

commpnication rarely lead to dis^plirie problems.. 
TJiomas A. Harris, ■/'^ O/C^.ybu'ra. O/C A Predtrai 

Classroom Managiment: • 

An AnaryilciPlunillstlo Approach ' 

This Is a mpiliod for increasing teacher dassroom man- 

rartge of alteinatn/e management techniques tachoose 
from. Teachers can , then manage thrdassroom by 

an^ng .existing classroom con- 
H5if*^'"9 Snd'.MSlng managerial behaviors, 
and (4) assessing managerial effediveries^^ 

'6; Weber, 6lassfo6m Management- An 
^aly^o-PJurallstlo Approach (Lexington. MA- D. c. 
Heath and Company. 1979). a • o u. w. 
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avior Modification 

Behavior mdclification theolizes that learning depends 
oa events ttiat occur after a^rtain t)ehaviQr. In other 
words, If you reward good oehavior, it will reoccur; if 
you ignore undesirable behavior, Itwil) be extinguishefd. 
Some t^K^hers critidze this approach, indicating that it 
Ignores the need to curb misbehavior (e.g., fi^ng) 
imnr^^diately. Used in conjunction Wtth other approaches, 
however, t>ehavior modincatlon can be useful. 

B. F. Skinner, About Behavbrism (fJew York, NY: Ran- 
dom House, 1976). 

Logical ConseSquences 

According to Dreikurs, misbehavior o<bcurs becausp a 
young person has developed faulty beliefs at)put him/ 
herself that lead to his/her having goals that may lead to 
-misbehavior. For ex^ple, if the young person wants 
attention and feels he/she cannot get it through normal 
means, he/she will use unacceptable means. To elimi* 
nate misbehavior, the teacher is encouraged to let the 
young person experience the natural or logical conse- 
quences of his/her behavior. 
Rudolf Dreikurs and Vicki Soltz, ChUdfBn: The Chal- 
lenge (New York,^Y: Hawthorn Books, 1964). 
Rudolf Dreikurs and lj)ren Grey, Logical Conse- 
quences: A New Approach to Discipline (New York. 
NY: Hawthorn Books, 1968|. 

Hierarchy of Human Needs 

^aslow's hierarchy of human needs includes six need- 
levels: (1) physical needs, (2) security and safety, 
(3) iove and belonging, (4) respect and self-esteem, 
(5) i<nowledge and understanding, and (6) beauty and 
^If-actuallzationrlndivjdaals cannot reach higher 
levels when their needs at lower levels are not be- 
ing mei. Students capnfct value knowledge if they are 
hungry dor womed afiout family problems. Thus, misbe- 
havior ocdirs when the school's or teacher's goals don't 
match the felt needsof the j?tudent 
Abraham ^^aslow, ed.. Motivation and Personality, Sec- 
ond Edition (New York, NY: Harper and Row Publishers, 
1970). 

Abraham H. Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being, 
Second Edition (New York, NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, 1968)» 

Values Clarification 

Misbehavior is often cau^ by the fact that students 
fiave unclear values, according to this theory. Ifyou can 
help them clarify their values, you can help chahge 
negative behavk)rs» In a nonjudgmental, acceptingenvi- 
ronment, students discuss questions of value and leant 
to ( 1 ) prize their own beliefs and behavfors, (2) choose, 
their own beliefs and t)ehaviors, and (3) act on their own 
beliefs. . / 
Louis Rafths et al., Values and Teaching, Second Edi- 
*tion (Coiumbus, OH: Charles E. M^nrill Publishing Com- 
pany, 1678). * . 

Mora! Reasoning ^ 

Kohlberg feels that conflicts (discipline problems) occur 
when a persorf is at a different moral level than the 
teacher, school, or otfier authority, or is being treated as 
if he/she were at a different moral level than he/she 



actually is. However, Kohlberg feels that moral develop- 
trient is a cognitive skill that involves making judgments 
and progresses through stages. It can be taught by ex- 
posing stuclents to a series of moral dilemmas and allow- 
ing'them to examine their decision-making processes. 

Lawrence Kohlberg, The Philosophy of Moral Develop- 
ment Essays in Moral Development, Volume 1 ^(New 
York, NYi Harper and Row Publishers, 1981). 



Media 

Legal Aspects of Student Discipline— Thomas Harlow. 
This presentation, in the form of a 2CHninute videotaped 
lecture, discusses (1) where the teacher stands legally in 
the classroom and (2) legally proven methods used in 
dassroom control. Laws, state -statutes, and court cases 
pertaining to due process, corporal punishment, in loco 
parentis, search and seizure, and student records are 
covered. Office of Instructional Rfesources; Library Room 
141; University of Central Ftorkla; P.O. Box 25000; Or-, 
lando, PL 32816 

Lee Canter, Assertive Discpline: A Competency-Based 
Approach to Discipline That Works (Alexandria, VA: 
/Sssociation for Supen^ision and Cumculum Develop- 
ment, 1979): audiotape. 

James K. Nighswander, Planning for Better School Dis- 
cipline (/Mexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Cunricuium Development, 1982): filmstrip kit, includirjg 
four filmstrips. a leader's guide, and a copy of Nigh- 
swander's book, A Guidebook for Discipline Program 
Planning. 

Eugene Howard, Improving Sohool Climate (Alexan- 
dria, VA: Association for Supervision and Cunricuium 
Developnnent, n.d.): kit including three filmstrips with 
audiotapes and>other detailed material. 

Assessment Instruments ^ 

Duke Assessment of School Discipline 

This is an assessment instrument of approximately 34 
items designed "as a guide for those who wish^tocxih- 
duct a status check of school discipline." The items 
cover seven key organizational components. The 
scores suggest areas in need of attention. 

Daniel Linden Duke, Managmg Student Behavior Prob- 
lems (New York, NY: Columbia University, Teachers 
College, 1980);pp. 173-181. * . 

Beliefs on Discipline Inventory 

This inventory is "a self-administered, self-scored In- 
strument that can be us4d to make a general assessment 
of a teacher's beliefs on discipline according to three 
schools of thought abng a teacher-control continuum: 
non-interventionists, interactionalists, and' Interven- 
tionists. There are three parts to the inventory: prediction 
Items, forced-choice items, and self-scoring and interpre- 
tation." 

Carl D. Glickman and Roy T Tamashiro, "Clarifying 
Teachers' Beliefs About Discipline," Educational Leader- 
ship, 37 (March 1980):459-464. 
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The Discipline Policies Needs 
Assessment Inventory 

This assessment instrument "is intended to be used in 
its entirety as a means for districts to comprehensively 
assess policies and to identify areas that can be im- 
proved in order to reduce disproportionate minonty dis- 
cipline and to ensure faimess for all students. " Five 
areas are covert: (1) policy development process, (2) 
policy content, (3) policy administration, (4) dissemina- 
tion and training, and (5) monitoring and evaluation^ 

Junious Williams and Charies Vergon; copyrighted by the 
Program for Educational Opportunity In Everybody's 
Business: A Book about School Discipline, edited by 
Joan McCarty First and M. Hayes Mizell (Capitol Station 
Columbia, SC* Southeastern Public Education Program. 
1980),- pp. 191-198. 

The Discipline Context Inventory 

The inventory is "a worthing guide that can be useful for 
school personnel, students and parents to analyze 
programs, to identify problem areas on which they wish 
to work, and to take actions to reduce disnjption or lack 
of discipline in schools." Seven areas are included: (1) 
patterns of communication, problem solving, and deci- 
sion making; (2) patterns of authority relationships, (3) 
procedures for developing, preparing, and implement- 
ing rules; (4) physical environment; (5) relationships 
with parents and community forces; (6) processes for 
dealing with fJersonal problems; and (7) cumculum and 
instructional practices. 

William W. Wayson and Gay Su Pinnell; copyrighted by 
William W. Wayson (Educational Development and Re- 
search, The Ohio State University). In Ever/body's Bus- 
iness: A Book about School Discipline, edited by Joan 
C. McCarty First and M. Hayes Mizell (Capitol Station 
Columbia, SOt Southeastern Public Education Pro- 
gram, 1980), pp. 199-210. 

Classroom Control Index 

This instrument is designed to help teachers locate their 
strengths and weaknesses in promoting a positive class- 
room environment. It can be used to self-evaluate; the 
teacher can then validate his/her perceptions with others. . 
Three areas are covered: (1) relationships with students, 
12) stnjcturing and managing the classroom, and (3) in- 
structional techniques. 

Eugene R. Howard, School Discipline Desk Book (West 
Nyack, NY. Parker Publishing Company, 1978), pp. 211- 
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The following essay question is designed to check your comprehension of the 
material in the information sheet, An Introdi/ction to Discipline, pp 6-10 
Please respond fully, but concisely. 



SELF-CHECK 

You are sitting in the teacher's lounge when a 
first-year teacher comes stomiing in, obviously up- 
set, and announces that his students are "animate 
who belong in cages." Apparently he'has just spent 
another class period trying, without success, to keep^ 
some kind of order in the classroom. He has yelled, 
threatened, given extra homdwof1< assignments as 
pur^ishment, sent students to the office— all to no 
avail. ' . 



"That's what I get for trying to be friends with them 
. in the beginning; all they understand is force. From 
now on, anybody who acts up is going to get kicked 
out of class. I wash my hands of them." 

If this teacher asked you for some advice, what 
would you say? How do you think this situation was. 
created? What can the te^icher do now to improve 
classroom discipline so that learning can take place? 
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Compare your written response to the self-check item with the model answer^ 
given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model response; 
however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWER 

The inconsistencies m this teacher's statements 
provide a cft|e to why discipline broke-down in his 
classroom. Oih the one hand, he sounds like a storm 
Jrooper, relying^ on punishment and force to bend 
students to his ^ill. Yet, he says that he tried "to be 
friends with" his students. 

'What probably fl^opened is that, as a new and 
inexperienced^ teach^. he tried initially to be a "good 
guy." He tried to be pqpular with his students by 
avoiding the setting up oRnecessary rules and con- 
straints. \ 

Apparently he <fid not establjsh, early in the year, 
the control or order within whJqh freedom can be 
exercised constaictively. His students took advan- 
tage of .his permissiveness, and h^^has now com- 
pounded the problem by behaving inconsistently. 

His students probably also picked up on his basi-' 
cally negative attitude toward them, revealed in his 
labeling them "animals." It sounds as though, for all 
his ,eariy attempts to be "friends" with them, he really 
does not like or taist students— may even be some- 
what afraijl of them. He probably expected misbe- 
havior,* and hrs students sensed it and lived down to 
his expectations. 



The methods he used when trouble arose were 
bound to turn his clas^oom into a battle zone. Even if 
they had. worthed in terms of repressing students, 
they were certainly not designed to enlist students' 
cooperation m creating an environment in which 
selfHdiscFpline could be developed. 

At this point, this teacher needs to start over with 
his students. It won't be easy but it can be done if he 
stops treating his students like "the enemy" and asj<s 
for their cooperation in setting up some basic rules, 
rights, and responsibilities that everyone^ under- 
stands and accepts. He needs to establish, with 
them, the limits within which everyone (including the 
teacher) will operate in the classroom. And he needs 
to insist firmly fairly and consistently thaf those 
standards be upheld. x 

In time, if he truly expects his student^ to behave 
like responsible people and creates an environment 
in which this is possible, he will win their respect (if 
not a popularity contest) and their tnjst.' When prob- 
lems do arise, they can be>iandled swiftly and fairly 
according to the guidelines students themselves 
were involved in developing, and the classroom will , 
once again be a place where learning can occur. 



•Level of Performance: Your written response to the self-check item should have covered the same major 
pointsas the model answer. If you missed some points or have questions aboutany additional points you made 
review the material in the inforqiation sheet. An Introduction to Discipline, pp. 6-30, or check with your resource 
person if necessary ' 

• ) 
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Activity 



Obtalh copies of the school and/or district policy manuals from either (1) a school 
in your community, (2) a school in which you are wording, or (3) your resource 
person. Review these policy manuals to determine their guidelines for accepta- 
ble behavior in the classroom and laboratory. 




Review the following class rules and a safety handbook prepared for your 
occupational specialty.^ The sample rules are intended as suggestions for the 
kinds of guidelines you will be developing; you may or may not accept them as 
^ rules suitable for your class. The safety handbook will serve as a reference in 
preparing guidelines for standards of behavior in the laboratory. 



CLASS RULES 

1 CLASS— Enter class on time and in an orderly 
manner. Take assigned seat and gather together 
the papers and materials necessary for the class. 
If the teacher is ever detainedjn getting to class, 

- maintain order until he/she amves. During a nor- 
mal class period, raise your hand and WaW to be 
called on if you wish to contribute. 

2. CLASS WORK— In-class work, rough drafts, and 
tests are to be done, in most cases, in pencil. 
Final reports and that type of written assignment 
are to be double spaced, done in rough draft 

; first, and then in final form in ink, Obvioysly, 
you will be always responsible for having pencil, 
, paper, and pen in class. 

3. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS— In doing an as- 
- ^signmeiit or correcting it, listen to the teacher's 

directions and follow them. Points will be taken 
* oif for not following directions. When a corrQcted 



paper is returned to you, check it. You are respon- 
sible for your own paper. 

HOMEWORK— On the day an assignment is 
due, it is to be passed in when the teacher calls for 
it. You either have it or you don't. If you think you. 
have a valid excuse for not having it, see the 
teacher after class. If you can't hand it in when the 
teacher asks for it, it isan "F." You have one day to 
make it up. This does not erase the T," merely 
counteracts it. People who. were absent are re- 
sponsible for finding out from the teacher what 
they need to make up. 

MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT— Familiarize your- 
self with the location of and checkout pro- 
cedures for the materials and equipment in the ' 
room. When you are done using these items, 
return them to their proper places in good con- 
dition.** . 
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7. To gam skill in developing your own safety handbook, you may wish to 
refer to Module E-5. Provide for Student Safety, 
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■ Activity i 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to observe a teacher in 
■ your occupational spefcialty who is developing classroom policies with a group 
of students. Pay pai^cular attention to the degree to which students are 
involved in establishing the rules (i.e., does the teacher dominate the ses- 
sion?) and whether th^ students seem to understand the need for each rule 
anoRhe consequences for disobeying it: 



Prepare, in writing, a tentative list of guidelines you believe to be necessary to 
maintain acceptable standards of behavior in the vocational classroom and 
laboratory Remember that your rules and procedures should be consistent witt\ 
the school and/or district policies you reviewed. (In an actual school situation 
you would eventually be reviewing and discussing these guidelines with stu- 
dents to get their input and acceptance. Thus, you should consider the 
guidelines you develop here to be tentative.^ 




After you havedeveloped your guidelines, arrange to have your resource person 
reviewand evaluate them. Give him/her the Guidelines Checklisl, p. 23 to use in 
evaluating your work. 
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GUIDELINES CHECKLIST 



DirecHons: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of special cir- ' ^ 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. . k o uic 



Rtsourc* P«rson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



3. Emergency procedures were established'! Q] 

^' policies™'^^ procedures were consistent with school and district j—j 

5. The rules were stated in short, specific, positive terms : Q 

6. The rules were reasonable Q 

^" Hl^c^lf ^ appropriate for the teacher's occupational area and for m 

the student group with which the teacher would be dealing . Lj 

8. The completed list of rulps was not so extensive that it was over- i— i 

whelming I 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



IP' 



□ □ ii 



I'^^^I^I P®'^9'''"a"ce: All items must receive WA or FULL responses If ar/y item receives a NO nr partiai 
the materiarin the information sheet, An IntroduSion to KSnroD 6-?0 
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NOTE: The following activities involve critiquing 1 1 case studies in writing. If you 
prefer, you may work with peers in discussing and critiquing the situations 
described. 




Activity 



\ 



The following case studies describe how several teachers handled problems 
arising in their classrooms and laboratories. Read each of the case studies and 
critique In writing the performance of the teachers described. Specifically, you 
should explain (1) how the problem was created, (2) what enters were made In 
handling the problem, and (3) what would have been the proper preventive 
and/or corrective discipline procedures to apply in each situation. 



CASE STUDIES^ 



1 . On the first day of dass, Ms. Gilmore gave her students a detailed rundown of th e standards she had set 
for her class, One thing she said was that, since only advanced students were capable of A or B work and 
since this was an introductory class, no grades higher than C would be given. 

During the first few weeks of school, a group of students in this class consistently refused to work. They 
would not answer when questioned; they turned in no homework assignments; their test papers were 
handed in blank. Ms. Gilmore tried all sorts of punishment, but no matter what she threatened, the students 
would not participate. Finally, she informed them publicly that, since they were only physically in her class 
anyway, she would recommend that they see the guidance counselor and drop the course. 
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4, Ms, Lewis knew heLShJdents quite welL She knew, when something went wrong, who w^re the likely 
candidates to have been-involved. Someone in her first-period class had a habit of removing the typewriter 
platen before class, whenever the chance arose, and hiding it. When the next class came in, the platen 
would have to be found before class could begin. With everyone searching for the platen, class was 
chaotic for a while. Ms. Lewis was pretty sure that it was Mac that was doing it. 

One day, she wallced into class right before second period, and there was Mac playing with the platen 
release buttons. He claimed he was just fiddling around while he waited for a friend, who was in her 
second-period class, that he had to talk to. She knew bfetten As punishment, Mac had to stay after school 
for a half hour each night for a week and do typing'^peqd exercises. 




Mr. WiJ^tes classroom and woodworking lab were right next door to each other, with a door between them 
Z^nZrr^ ^ n S^"""^?; '2 Wi'hite was in one room, he could Sh Sw^^^^^^ 

S S J^r S"^ ^! classroom, he happened ti glance throughThe wTndow S che5 

ImJ^^I?' the students in the lab. Ctyde.>a notorious goof-off. had «nished early and vS now flS 

r^^J^^n ^ ^ '^f °' P°*^^ ^« ^° they'd shoot acroi the r^m Mr Site 

rushed mto the lab. gr^bbed^a 2" 4". and let go with one powerful blow to Clyde's p^SeTior 



flr^ wht! T^' ^ P'''"'^'Pa" would mention that the grounds outside Mr. Fair's windows were badiv 
hflered What was happening was that warm weather had>rrived. the window? of the classroom were ooen 

Trfn rn?hif t"^"^' ^r. Fair didn't like being singled out at teachera' meetings S^^^^ 

control his students. Therefore he told his students that the next time litter appeared outside the Endows 
the windows would be kept shut for a week, no matter how hot and stuffy tfe rcSm go as a relit 
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7. Mr. Finch had excellent rapport with his students, and his lessons were well prepared and interesting. One 
• day, the students were discussing the progress they were making on their 4-H projects. The members of 
the group, with Mr. Finch observing, were also bringing'up any project problems, and then the group was 
brainstorming for solutions. 

Tommy was really excited about his garden project. Which had been going perfectly until two days before 
when some sort of insect had started to.aftack. When Tommy was describing the insect, he inadvertently 
used a strong four-letter word. This.was contrary to room standards, which stated that no vulgar language 
was to be u^ in the classroom. He paused and glanced at Mr. Fin(^, who merely nodded and indicated 
for Tommy to go on with his explanation. 



8. The students in the home econornlcs lab were busily preparing fudge. As Sally Ann passed the gas range, 
she hit the handle of Sarah's pan (which was sticking out) and knocked the pan to the floor. Sally Ann 
sustained a nasty bum dn her shin, and the fudge made a rapidly hardening mess on the floor. The 
teacher, Mr. Kester, was furious. Several students w^e scurrying around trying to find something to clean 
up the mess, others were trying to butter Sally Aop^leg, others were suggesting that ice should be used, 
and meanwhile, the empty gas burner was still on. 

Mr. Kester demanded to know why Sarah had been so dumb as to leave a pan handle extending out from 
the range. "Are you totally lacking In common sense? You should know better," he shouted. 

Sarah was close to tears. Sally wasn't far behind. Sarah choked odt, "You never told us not to do that." 

At that point, Mr. Kester really exploded. Pointing his finger at her, he said, "Don't talk back, and besides, I 
shouldn't have to explain such basic things to you." 
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uS^^I^mZ?^^ a commofon himself by trying to get them to respond to "Hey you's." Mr Taylor waited 
dSSl hoL^^ ffiup^i^ir grabbed them on ttje way out. He told them that. sinJJ ihefoSS? 
S^^ iIiV-?^ ° '^^^^ ^"""9 ^ "^o^'^- *^ey would have to sit in th^ office during the one beinc shown 
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10. On the day that the home economics students were supposed to practice making French seams on their 
sewing madiines, two of the machines failed to function. The teacher, Ms. Crook, solved the problem by 
doubling up two students and having them take turns doing their work. The idle students started chattering, 
which disojpted the other slJfjdents. ^ 



* 11. As part of a unit on the printing process, Mr. James made plans forjtiis printing class to visit the local 
newspaper to see its presses in action. Mr. James told the students tfiey were going and an^anged for 
transportation. During the field trip, Mr. James stayed up front with the guide so he d be sure to hear 
everything the guide was saying. In that way, he would be able to have a good follow-up discussion when 
they returned to school . 

After school that day, Mr. James got a call from the newspaper office. The man informed him that, after the 
field trip, some pieces of type and a portable clock from a desk had suddenly come up missing. Mr. James 
was partly disappointed that his students would do that to him and partly angry that he had been made fo 
look bad. He told his class tfiat they would all stay after school nightly for an hour until the guilty parties 
confessed or someone turned them in. 
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Compare yoar wntten critques of the teachers' performance with the model 
cntiques given below. Your responses- oSed not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

I.Ms. Gilmore was responsible for the problems in 
her classroom. She set up a situation in which 
she represented authority and students had no 
choice but to be in an opposing camp. They were 
never involved in establishing any procedures, 
and her, unfair grading system substantially 
killed any motivation. 

Faced with mutiny, she used all negative ac- 
tions to stifle it. She threatened and she pun- 
ished. Since she wasn't tackling the problem 
but the results of it, this could only serve to 
make students less cooperative than ever. 

She humiliated the group of mutineerspublidy. 
TTiis is never a good idea, but considering the 
way she's handled her students thus far, it 
is probable that the class would identify vvith 
the mutineers. TTius, when she humiliated that 
.group, the class could only dislike her further. 

She did not remedy her error nor'change student 
behavior; she merely removed the group physi- 
cally from her class. TTie students who remained 
are unlikely to be very cooperative. 

Finally, she placed the guidance counselor in an 
awkward position. She's piving him or her a dis- 
cipline problem and a teacher-student relations 
problem that she should be handling herself, 
and she's almost making it seem like an ac^i- 
demic problem, which it isn't. 

2. It's hard to-say who created the problem'. It could 
have been that the students did not understand 
the puqx)se of doing the assignments or that the 
assignments were boring. Or, it could be that the 
students were just lazy. 

However, evidently Mr. Reddy smoldered silent- 
ly. He did not discuss the problem with the dass ' 
to determine its source, nor did he let them know 
ftat he had reached the end of his rope. His 
"solution** was not consistent with his past be- 
havior, and it tends toward being more of a re- 
venge or punishment tactic than a positive move 
toward solving the problem. His tactic was also 
unfair. It did not convince students offthe rea* 
sons for doing homework. It taught them that 
a teacher's power can be arbitrary and un- 
pleasant. 



3. 



He punished the students who had complied as 
well- as those who hadn't. It is unlikely that the 
students respect Mr. Reddy at this poi^, and 
th at's not a good basis for a cooperative>^viron- 
ment. \^ 

Danny was creating a problem, but he evideptly 
didn't really mean to and could not discipline^ 
himself to stop. 

The action Ms. Ham^s took could be mortifying 
to Danny, distracting to the dass, harmful to 
her relationships with her students, and in some 
school districts, considered to be "cruel and un- 
usual punishment." Most important, it is doubtful 
that her action would have any lasting effed on 
Danny's habit. 

She should have wort<ed with Danny privately to 
get him to recognize his habit. If the problem was 
more deeply rooted in other causes, perhaps 
she could have referred Danny to a guidance 
counselor or school psychologist. 

4. We don't really know who caused the problem , 
and therein lies the problem. Ms, Lewis does not 
have positive proof, and that's not a good time to 
aft. Her punishment is rather severe consider- 
ing her «ick of proof. It's possible that this pun- 
ish ment inconveniences her also, but we don't 
know that for sure. However, we do know ttiat if s 
not a good idea to assign schoolwork as punish- 
ment. 

Considering her knowledge of the original mis- 
deeds, perhaps Ms. Lewis should have moni- 
tored her room more closely during the times 
when the problems had been happening. OtU 
perhaps, she should have discussed the f)rob- 
lem with her students and asked them for sug- 
gestions. However, she should have held off on 
punishing Mac and looked for further proof. 

5. Mr. Wilhite was contributing to the problem by 
Jailing to adequately monitor his rooms. This 
may have been a situation caused by schedul- 
ing, but if an accident had occunwl in the lab 
in his absence, his problems could have been 
worse. The fact that Clyde -was ^a notorious 
goof-ofP' further indicates that he should not 
have been left in a lab unattended. 
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Mr. Wilhite took a big chance in acting as he did. 
It he has a good relationship with these students, 
it is possible that the class will realize the danger 
that existed and that caused him to act as hedid, 
Clyde may even realize that he deserved it, and 
the shock of the "paddle" may cure him. 

However, the hazards of the paddling method 
are numerous, and it could be dangerous. Acting 
based on an emotional response is far less de- 
sirable than waiting until you h ave calmed down . 

Corporal punishment is not a good technique, 
especially not when used in public. In this case 
the student could have been accidentally injured 
(or could claim to be). Many school systems and 
some states expressly forbid such action. In 
such cases, a teacher using corporal punish- 
ment makes him/herself subject to legal action 
by parents. 

What Clyde did was potentially dangerous and 
needed to be remedied immediately, but it would 
have been better to choose a less physical, 
more private method. Furthemiore, if Mr. Wil- 
hite's relationship with his students was not 
good, or not established, his paddling of Clyde 
would probably injure it further. 

6. Actually, Mr. Fair is causing the problem by fail- 
ing to adequately monitor his students, particu- 
larly since he is aware that the problem exists. 

• Further, he has obviously not established self- 
contrbl in his students. 

Instead of discussing the problem with his stu- 
dents, he has threatened them. His threat, fur- 
thermore, is physically cruel. By shutting his win- 
dows in hot weather, he is punishing himself and 
the innocent as well as the guilty students. It may 
succeed in "teaching them a lesson," but un- 
doubtedly little other leamUtg^take place inthat 
uncomfortable ehvironrfient. 

Finally, he is setting up a situation in which an- 
other class could throw the litter outside his win- 
dow to get his class in trouble. He doesn't say "If 
you litter"; he says "If there Is litter." 

7, Essentially, nothing done by the teacher created 
the problem; however, the problem is that 
Tommy has disobeyed room standards. 

Mr. Finch has pi'obably handled the situation 
well by not ovenreacting. Such language does 
exist and is used by students among them- 
selves, perhaps more often than we'd care 
to admit. Tommy has acknowledged that he 
knows he made a'Wiistake by tuming to Mr. 
Finch. Mr. Finch's class, was interested and in- 
volved. To have broken that mood by preaching 
could easily have done more hami than good. 

If, in fact, Mr. Finch does know his students and 
has a good rapport, he could convey by his look 



that, "Yes, it was wrong, but we know it was not 
intentional." Thus, Tommy has not gotten away 
with anything; the situation has merely been 
kept in its proper perspective. 

8. Mr. Kester should have had classroom stan- 
dards covering such basic things as not leaving 
pan handles sticking out and how to treat bums, 
and every student should have been completely 
familiar with these procedures. Furthermore, he 
should have familiarized his students with emer- 
gency procedures to be followed. 

The lack of standards caused the.accident; lack 
of emergency procedures caused the utter 
chaos that followed the accident. Even with 
rules, carelessness can still cause accidents, 
but once an accident occurs, it is essential that 
the victim be treated quickly and correctly. 

Not only was Mr. Kester negligent about estab- 
lishing procedures, he humiliated Sarah pub- 
licly. And he was not calm at all when calmness 
was especially needed. Instead of getting Sally 
Ann treated, the mess cleaned up, anJfhe class 
calmed down, he was busy shouting at Sarah. 
He has tried to teach an important safety lesson 
by a highly negative example, and he has hurt 
his relationship with his students. 

9. Mr. Taylor contributed to the problem by not 
knowing his students' names. In addition, the 
auditorium should have been kept light enough 
for him to make eye contact, especially since it 
was early in the year and he didn't know stu- 
dents' names. 

The nudging battle was keeping the nudgers 
from seeing the movie and was probably dis- 
tracting other students. It should have been 
handled promotly. It would be preferable not to 
disrupt the corffinuity of the movie. Eye contact 
might have been adequate. Had he known their 
names, it might have been easier to separate the 
Students right away. 

To punish the students by depriving them of 
some necessary piece of learning Is not good. In 
addition, they would probably get the informa- 
tton from their fellow students, which places a 
further burden on those other students. Finally, 
it is doubtful that this punishment will in any 
way teach the students how to behave during 
movies. 

1 0. Indirectly, Ms. Crook caused the problem. She is 
responsible for making sure that all equipment 
is kept in good operating condition. 

However, it is possible that hard use by many 
students could cause a machine to break down 
in spite of good care. Doubling up students is not 
a bad idea; however, it's not enough. It leaves 
two students standing around idle, and that cre- 
ated a problem. She should have given them 
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some other responsibility, such as assisting her or 
other students in some way. 

Mr James created the problem by arranging only 
transportation. His error was in not discussing 
anything further with his students ahead of time. 
They weren't given any preparation, motivation, 
or guidelines in advance of the trip. Nor was he 
prepared since he had to stay with the guide to 
find out what students were being shown and told. 
Since he was up front paying such close attention 
to the guide, he was not adequately monitoring 
his students. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
problems arose. 



Once the problem did occur, he should not have 
put it on a "why did they do this to me" basis. For 
one thing, he has no positive proof that his stu- 
dents committed the "crime." He should not 
have punished the whole group, nor tried to 
force someone to "rat" on the culprit. 

He needed to rely more on discussion with st/ 
dents to develop mutual trust and understandlrtg 
both before and after the tnp. And, of couse^.^e 
needs to contact the newspaper office, after < 
cussion with his students, to indicate that tKie 
matter is t>eing investigated. 
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Learning Experience IV 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 





For • definition of "actual taaehing situation,' sm ttis insid* back covtr 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline (E-7) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading ^ 

If. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to exec.ute, place an X i,n the N/A box. R^ou,c,P,„on 



( 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher: 

1. reviewed school policies to determine the standards of r-^ i i i > • i 

behavior set for students schoolwide [ | | | \_j fj 

'2. discussed with students tfiese standards of expected-be- r— i i — i ■ ■ r— , 

■ : •. □ □ □ □ 

3. took the necessary steps to ensure compliance with the r-n r— i r— i r— i 
standards of behavior established by school policy |_J | | | | | | 

4. developed programs and techniques to motivate students i — . , — , , , , , 

to uphold schodi standards of behavior | | | | | [ | | 

5. discussed with students the need, for special standards of r— i r— i ' r— i ■ i i 

behavior m the vocational classroom and laboratory | i | | | |' | | 

6. developed a written code of behavior cooperatively with i — , i — , , « . . t^^^j^i'^j- 

students [J [J M n ^ 

7. reviewed the code of behavior with students. ' [I] | | HH | | 

8. organized the ctassroom and laboratory to encourage ac- i — i i— , , — , , . 

ceptable student behavior ; | | |_j [_] [_| 

9. supervised adequately the learning experiences in the i— i r— i i— i r— i r» t^^i 
classroom and laboratory | | | | | | [_| O'tS 

10. rewarded acceptable student behavior CU CH CH ' 

11. identified unacceptable student behavior Q Q Q [ | 

12. considered alternative disciplinary actions [I] EH EH EH Ityj' -lii^ 

13. implerriented disciplinary action in accordance with school i — i i i i i « fci^ r '^^^ 

■■■■■ □ □ □ .p:-P 

14. obtained the cooperation of students in developing an en- r-^ j ' r— i r— i fr^- ' 
vironment conducive to self-discipline M '{J LI M iB- S' 

15. encouraged Student self-direction and decision making .... LJ LJ CH I I "ITTl E) ^ 
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16. used preventive measures, such as seating, physical ar- 
laiiyeiTieiu ui uie room, anu rnouvauonai lesson pians, lo 
reduce the chance of aggressive behavior ^ . . 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


17. provided a change of pace in the learning activities to 
. reduce students' tendency toward misbehavior 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


18. was fair, firm, and consisfent in handling discipline prob- 
lems 




□ 




1 9. analyzed reasons for any aggressive behavior in an attempt 
to prevent future occurrences • 


□ 




□ □ 



1> f 




*Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, okFAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities me teacher needs to complete in order tp reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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0 ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered Important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experl- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
vfding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these expenences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intem, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 
Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules coj^erlng skills that you do not already possess 
Sirnilarly, youTTeed not complete any learning experience 
withir^ a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking aqy module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing expenence, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needsand competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: . 

• That you do not have the corppetencies indicated and 
should complete the entire mbdule 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the'flnal experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) prevtous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experierlce.. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
leaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- ' 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve ( 1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities ^ 
suggested by the resource person. (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology^ 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually wori<ing with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final leaming experience. You would then complete the 
final leaming expenence later (i.e., when you have access ^ 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Altemate Activity or Feedl^ack: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as'automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tncity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding vou in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary. or other traininq 
program. ^ 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational fieldiagri- 
cultural education, business and office education, rnaScet- 
ing and. distributive education, health occupations educa- ^ 
tion. home economics education, industrial arts education 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is Com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 

Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



1 



Category A: Program Planning, Developmtnt, and Evaluation 



Category G: School-Community Relations 



A-1 


Prepare for « Commuruty Survey 


G-1 


Develop a SchooJ-Community Relations PJar\ for Your Vocational Program 


A-2 


CofxJoct « Comnionrty Suvty 


G-2 


Grve Presentations to Promote Your vocational Program 


A-3 


Report the Firx^irigs of « CorvTHmity Survey 


G-3 


Develop E^pchures to Pronxne Your vocational Program 


A-4 


Orgamze an Occupational Advtsory Comrntttee 


G-4 


Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 


A-5 


Maintam an Occupatiorial Advtsory Cornmittee 


G-5 


Prepara News Releases and Anides Concerning Your Vocationat Program 


A-6 


Develop Program Goals and Obfectives 


G-6 


Arrange for Teievtsion and Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 


A-7 


Conduct an Occupat)onal Analysis 




Program 


A-8 


Develop a Coursa of Study 


G-7 


Conduct an Open House 


A-9 


Develop long-Range Program Plans 


G-8 


W0(1( with Members of the Community 


A-10 


Conduct a Student Fo(k>w-Up Study 


G-9 


W0(1( with SUte and Local Educators 


A-11 


Evaluate Your Vocational Program 


G-10 


Obtain Feedback about Your vocational Program 



Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Detemune Needs and interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Umt of Instrucbon 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Ptan 

B-5 Select Studtnt Instnicbonal Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-MadelnstnjctionalMatenate 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Branstormihg, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Studtrrts m tnstruct^ig Other students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 

C-6 Direct Studtnts m Applying ProWem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson % 

C-1 1 Summanze a Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques ^ 

C-13 Employ Reintorceo>ent Techniques ^ 

C-14 Provide tnstotction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C- 1 5 Present an ntustrated Talk 

C>16 Demonstrate a Manipulative SkiN 

C-17 Denxmstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 

C**1 8 Individualize instruction 

C- 1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Expens to Present Information 

*C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibtts 

C-22 Present Informatxxi with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present hfonmation with Oveft>ead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Information with Rmstnps and Slides^ 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Matenals 

C-28 Employ Programmed tnstniction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

C-30 ProvxJe for students" Learning styles 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

D- 1 Establish Student Performance Cntena 

D-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

^ D-4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiver^ess 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 Project instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your budgeting and Reporting ResponsitMlities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Faalrties 

E-4 Maintain a Fit<r>g System 

E-5 ' ProvxJe for Student Safety 

E-6 ProvxJe for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E>7 Assist Students m Devek>p4ng Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the. vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the vocational Laboratory 

^ E- 1 0f Combat Problems of Student Chemfcal Use 

Category F: Guidance 

1 Gather StudenV Data (Jsir>g Fomtal Data-Conecbon Techniques 

F-2 « Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F*3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provido Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 




J-3 
J-4 

J-5 
J-6 
J-7 
J-6 
J-9 
J-10 



Category H: Vocatlorial Student Organiution 

H-1 Devetop a Personal Phitosophy Concerning vocational Student 

Organizations 
H-2 Estabksh a VocatKX^ Student Organization 
H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organizabon Members for Leadership Rotes 
H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Members mOeveloptng and 

Financing a Yearty Program of Actnnties 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 

Category i:^ Rroftsslooal Role and Development 

1-1 Ke^Upto Date Professionally * 
Serve Your Teaching Profession 
Develop an Active Personal Phitosophy of Education 
Serve the School and Commumty 
in a Suitable Teac^ng Position 
ovide Laboratory Expener>ces for Prospective Teachers 
the Student Teaching Expenence 
Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Estat)ltsh Guidelines for Your Cooperative vocatiorwl Program 
J-2 Manage the Atterxlance. Trar^ers, and Termmtions of Co-Op Students 
Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
Secure Training Statxxis for Your CoOp Program 
Place Co<^ Students on the Job 
Develop the Training Ability of On-the-job Instructors 
Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 
Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-job Performance 
Prepare for Students Related Instruction 
Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementing Compt tency*Based Education (CBE) 

K- 1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a (5bE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Matenals for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

L-1 Pre^ive Yourself to Sferve Exceptiooal Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 plan Instruction for Excepbonal Students 

L-4 Provide Appropnate instajctional Matenals for Exceptk)nai Students 

L- 5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-€ Prorriote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L'7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptionat Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communication Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-1 0 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L-1 1 Assist Exceptior^ Students m Developing Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptxxial Students for Employability 

L- 13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M- 1 Assist Students m Achievtr>g Basic Readmg Skills 

M-2 Assist Students m Devek)p(ng Technical Readir>g Skills 

M-3 Assist Students In Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-*4 Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 AsstStStudentsinlnnxovingThetrMathSkitts 

M-6 Assist Students in tmprovir>g Their Survival Skills 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education Matenals 
Resource Person Guide to Usmg Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implennentation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 
Performance-Based Teacher Education The Stateof the An. General Education and 
vocational Education 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact-- AAVIM, American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 120 Driftmler Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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